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Preserving Combs from Moths—Caging Queens. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


ILL you please tell us thru the columns of the American Bee 

Journal how to keep combs during the summer months from be- 

ing eaten up by the larvz of the wax-moth, when we wish to pre- 

serve those from which the bees have died during the winter 7 
have several hundred such, so I am anxious to know. 


ANSWER.—In the March number of the American Bee- 
Keeper I find the following, which was given by Frank 
3enton at the December meeting of the Ontario County (N. 
Y.) Bee-Keepers’ Association, held at Canandaigua : 


Place an empty brood-chamber on top of a stack of combs, and there- 
in place a dish with a litile bisulphide of carbon, then cover up tight; 


the liquid will transform into gas and kill every living thing within the 
stack of hives, 


I have this down in my reference book, and whenever I 
have any combs to preserve in the future I shalltry it, but 
as I have none not covered with bees the present summer, 
I could not vouch for the truth in the matter, further than 
that it comes from good authority. 

Fumigation with burning sulphur has been the former 
way,and as this has workt well with melI will give it, 
together with sonie other ways of working, so the questioner 
can try it by the side of the Benton plan, and thus find out 
which he likes best. If he wishes to keep his combs for an 
indefinite period, they should be fumigated and stored away 
afterward where the female moth can not have access to 
them. 
the forepart of July fumigation may not be necessary. 

For storing combs froth which the bees have died dur- 
ing the previous winter, my plan is to store them in some 
dry, airy room, where they can be hung two or more inches 
apart. In storing them I select out all that contain much 
bee-bread or pollen, and place them by themselves where I 
can use these first, then I select all having{but little pollen 
in them, and place these where they will come to hand next 
atter those first named; then I select all which are old and 
black, but with no pollen, and have these next at hand, 
while those having been used but little by the bees for 
breeding purposes, and having no pollen in them, are left 

be used last or latest in the season. 

All white combs in which no brood has ever been reared, 
the same having no pollen in them, whether containing 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


honey or not, and that have been taken from the hives dur- 
ing.the fall, winter, or early spring, are almost moth-proof, 
or, at least, I have never, to my remembrance, had such 
combs disturbed by the larve of the wax-moth, where kept 


| as above for any term of years; but when such combs are 


| taken from the brood-chamber of the hive during hot sum- 
| mer weather, and stored away as above, then they may be 


| troubled some. 


But where such combs can be used during June and | 





Combs stored two or more inches apart, with those hav- 
ing the most pollen in them to the front, need not be lookt 
after in this locality till June, when they should be exam- 
ined ; and if any fine webs are noticed about the cells con- 
taining pollen, these should be given to the bees as soon 
thereafter as possible. By about the 10th to the 15th look 
after those having a little pollenin them, and by the 25th 
look after the old, tough combs; while those which the bees 
have used but little for breeding purposes will rarely need 
looking after before July 4th to 10th. 

In this way I have no difficulty in using all the spare 
combs I may chance to have before the moth troubles them 
to an extent sufficient to injure them, unless my losses have 
been exceedingly heavy during the winter. 

But if we wish to keep combs during a whole season or 
more, they must be fumigated in some way, or else have 
been exposed to a temperature as low as zero during the 
previous winter. Where this latter has been the case, pack 
them away in early spring in some box or closet which you 
know to be absolutely moth-proof, and they will keep for 
ever, or as long as the box or closet keeps, providing no 
female moth is ever allowed to deposit eggs on them. 


To fumigate by the old way, place them in a tight 
room, or in hives which will sit closely together, one on the 
other, without bottoms, when sulphur is to be burned to the 
amount of a pound to every 400 cubic feet contained in the 
hives or room. In sulphuring combs there is little fear of 
using too much sulphur; for should a deposit of sulphur 
occur on the combs, thereby giving them a greenish tinge, 
it will not harm as it does on comb honey. 

In sulphuring honey or combs, too much care can not 
be taken guarding against the possibility of fire; for a 
room filled with the fumes of burning sulphur, together 
with many inflammable combs, is a poor place to go to ex- 
tinguish what may prove to bea conflagration, unless found 
in time. For this reason an iron kettle, partly filled with 
ashes, with live coals on the ashes, with the combs so hung 
that none of them can melt and fall in the fire in the kettle, 
is the best thing to use to pour the sulphur on. If you wish 
the combustion of the sulphur to be complete, too much must 
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not be poured on too small a surface of coals, otherwise a 
part of the sulphur will not burn as it should. 
LENGTHY CAGING OF VIRGIN QUEENS. 

Iam about going into the queen-rearing business. I am led to be- 
lieve that if I can introduce old virgin queens when I take out a laying 
queen from a nucleus, that a gain in time can be made, as these old vir- 
gins will get to laying sooner than would those hatcht in the nuclei. 
Therefore, I wish to know how long a virgin queen may be kept confined 
in anursery-cage, or otherwise, before she becomes too old to be fertilized? 

ANSWER.—So far as my experience goes, all perfect 
queens will fly out to meet the drones when from five to 
nine days old, during the months of June, July and August 
if the weather is favorable to such flight ; and any contri- 
vance which prevents their doing so is an injury to the 
future value of the queen, in my opinion. If the weather is 
unsuitable, this same queen will have no desire to go out 
till such a day comes; hence, there is no uneasiness, con- 
sequently no injury to her value. But confine her once on 
a nice day, when she hasa desire to go out, and she is in- 
jured to the extent of the efforts put forth to accomplish her 
purpose. I do not believe it possible for any queen to be 
just as good after being kept confined so she can not fly out 
to meet the drone, when nature prompts, as she would be if 
she had her liberty to do as she pleased. 

As said above, the rule is for a queen to go out when 
from five to nine days old; but during the months of April 
and May, also of September and October, in this locality, 
queens frequently do not become fertile till they are from 
two to four weeks old; yet these queens have proved as 
good as any,as faras Ican see. Having this in mind, I 
once argued that if I kept virgin queens confined till they 
were three or four weeks old, they would be as good as any. 
So I kept queens in nursery-cages and otherwise till from 
two to four weeks old, then introduced them to frames of 
hatching brood, but not one of these queens which were 
confined past the time when they had a desire to fly proved 
to be nearly as valuable as queens allowed: to do as they 
pleased. Some which were kept confined nearly four weeks 
never were capable of keeping as many as four Langstroth 
frames full of brood at their very best. 

After an experience covering a period of nearly 20 years 
in trying nearly every kind of ‘‘short-cut plans,’’ as they 
are called, to secure laying queens often from nuclei, by 
using virgin queens of advanced age to take the place of 
laying queens taken from nuclei, I have settled down to the 
conclusion that the giving of a mature cell, in all cases 
where a queen is removed in such a way that we desirea 
virgin queen to take her place, is much the best plan of any, 
taking all things into consideration; good queens being 
thus obtained every time, providing the queen-cells are 
reared in sych a way that they will give good virgin queens. 

“ Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Naturally-Built Comb vs. Comb Foundation. 
BY S. A. DEACON. 


N the American Bee Journal for Nov. 4, 1897, Mr. C. P. 
| Dadant has a rejoinder to my contention (for it is cer- 
tainly no refutation of it), viz.: that the advantage of 
using costly comb foundation over that of allowing the bees 
to construct their own combs has been hitherto somewhat 
overestimated ; and in which contention I am borne out by 
the practical experience of a California contributor, who 
signs himself ‘‘ Sage-Brush.”’ 

Mr. Dadant’s reply, which, I confess, I had awaited with 
fear and trembling, is hardly so scathing, and certainly not 
so conciusive assome doubtless expected it to have been; 
and as I have not been utterly annihilated by him, I have 
cancelled the order for my funeral. In upholding the value 
of foundation, he stood on very delicate ground, and with 
the true modesty and gentlemanly instincts so conspicuous 





in the composition of the Dadants, he was no doubt ham. 
pered with a desire to avoid extolling too exuberant}y the 
use of a commodity in whose consumption he is pecuniarily 
interested. ' 

Mr. Dadant has certainly by no means disproved, in 
fact he has not even disputed, my contention that the term 
‘‘drawing out the foundation ”’ is altogether a misnomer. 
or dispelled the idea which it is so likely to induce, yj,. 
that when, upon opening a hive, we see a long String of 
bees all clinging to each others’ “‘ coat-tails”’ (like a lot os 
school-boys playing at “tug-of-war’’), they are necessarily 
engaged in pulling or “‘drawing”’ out the foundation ; yo, 
has he by any means disproved my statement that the use 
of foundation is,in a great measure, wasteful; in fact, he 
has, if anything, confirmed my assertion that the bees do 
not ‘* draw out’ the side-walls, tho they may utilize the way 
in them to extend or increase the depth of the cells as far 
as it goes; for he says that ‘‘after the bees have workt oy 
foundation, any little boy can see that the base and side. 
walls are very perceptibly thinner.’’ 


Now, as nobody has hitherto had the rashness to assert 
that the bees ‘‘draw out ”’ the dase, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that this thinning down of it is effected by their re. 
moving a lot of surplus wax with their mandibles, ang 
which means a waste of the bees’ time and of their owner’s 
money ; for they could more rapidly secrete and use their 
own wax, costing the bee-keeper nothing, as against 5) 
cents a pound for foundation. Andisit not reasonable to 
conclude that if the bees thin down the base—by digging 
out and removing the surplus wax—the side-walls are thin. 
ned down in precisely the same laborious and time-wasting 
manner, and that they do not therefore ‘‘ draw them out” 
atall? Indeed, such mode of construction would be quite 
opposed to their naturalinstificts. Hence, I have no hesita- 
tion in repeating my statement, viz.: that to imagine that 
the bees “‘ draw out ”’ the thick side-walls—presumably after 
the material composing them has become plastic by the 
heat of the atmosphere and of the crowded hive—is a silly 
and unreasonable belief, in spite of Mr. Dadant’s rather 
discourteous remark that, in asserting that the bees do no/ 
‘‘draw out the foundation ’’ Mr. Deacon does not know what 
he is talking about. 


Mr. Dadant tells us that the bees ‘‘ remodel the side- 
walls’’ and complete the cells by adding some of their own 
wax. This is tantamount to saying that they break down 
the costly material that we supply them with, and re-con- 
struct after their own manner—a totally different thing to 
their ‘‘drawing out’’ the side-walls! Yes, Mr. Dadant em- 
phatically says ‘‘they remodel them, Mr. Deacon to the 
contrary notwithstanding.’’ Why, that’s exactly my argu- 
ment, andon this point Mr. Dadant and myself are per- 
fectly agreed! Votre main, Monsieur. Shake! 


And will Mr. Dadant, or any other man, venture to 
deny that this demolishing and rebuilding by the bees is 
just as much a waste of labor and time, as tho, in arranging 
for the building of a long wall ome foot wide and six feet 
high, one were to furnish the masons with bricks previously 
cemented together in the shape of a stumpy wall three feet 
thick and two feet high, necessitating the demolition of the 
same ere they can goon building, and that, too, when they 
are quite willing to supply their own bricks, all loose and 
handy, gratis, and which bricks must be otherwise wasted ’ 
The cases are identical. If the bees must needs first gnaw 
away the wax and then “‘ remodel ’’—as Mr. Dadant plainly 
affirms they do—no sane person can possibly deny that 
furnishing them with material in a shape they find useless 
for their purpose, and that at 50 cents a pound, constitutes 4 
waste. There is no getting over it—it is too self-evident. 

I do not say that there is mo advantage in using founda- 
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tion; my former remarks were by no means intended asa 
wholesale disparagement of it; I merely asserted, and now 
unhesitatingly re-assert, that we are deluded in assuming 
that the bees rapidly stretch, or elongate, presumably by 
tugging at or “* drawing out’’ the side-walls; andas Mr. 
Dadant’s own evidence incontestably proves that they do 
no such thing, but that they break the thick, stubby walls 
down and “remodel” them, I consider my contention un- 
assailable. If the bees first break down the thick, stubby 
side-walls we give them—as so great an English authority 
as Mr. Samuel Simmins affirms they do—and reconstruct 
the walls with the same wax—as so great a French and 
American authority as Mr. Dadant says they do—I fail to 
see how my contention can otherwise than hold good, viz.: 
that we are deceived in our estimate of the economic value 
of foundation, i. é., as affording a saving of time and labor 
to the bees, and also, consequently as to its pecuniary value. 
Carefully and intelligently conducted experiments, such as 
made by “ Sage-Brush,”’ are bound to prove that the saving, 
or gain, by its use is not proportionate to its cost. One 
would reasonably suppose that as well as the bees utilize 
the wax, which they have laboriously to detach first from 
the stubby walls (and which costs us 50 cents per pound) for 
building out their comb, they would be prepared to use 
plain, unembost wax, placed in handy shape within easy 
reach (and costing only 25 cents per pound) for the same 
purpose; in that case all we would need to furnish them 
with would be the septum, or base, but the benefit would 
really be so slight compared with even the smaller cost of 
this, that it would be preferable to leave them to find a// 
their own material. 

While expressing ‘‘great regard ’’ for that patient, 
careful, and highly intelligent observer, Mr. Simmins, Mr. 
Dadant sneers at statements of mine, which are really only 
re-echoes of those made by the same Mr. Simmins. For in- 
stance, in allusion to my remark that “‘ cargful experiments 
have conclusively demonstrated that it takes less than six 
pounds of honey to make a pound of wax,’’ Mr. Dadant con- 
temptuously asks, ‘‘ Pray who made those careful experi- 
ments ?”? Well, the gentleman for whom he professes a 
great regard made some of them. And as his observations, 
which decided the ratio of honey consumed by the bees to 
the production of a pound of wax, will, Iam sure, be found 
highly interesting to the majority of our readers, I shall 
make no apology for giving in full a recital of the method 
whereby Mr. Simmins arrived at the conclusion above 
stated. 

‘““My experiment,’’ says Mr. Simmins, ‘‘ was conducted 
in a large flight-room, 50 feet by 10 feet. A swarm of nearly 
three pounds weight was made up and given frames, with a 
line of wax asa starter toeach. I determined to avoid the 
complication that would arise if brood were produced, but 
at the same time it was necessary to have a fertile queen 
presiding, or the bees would not work to the best advantage. 
The new combs were therefore removed every three days, 
and tho occasionally eggs were to be seen, no food was con- 
sumed in their production other than that fed to the queen. 
The removed combs were placed behind the division-board, 
and were emptied of their contents by the bees, again to 
be used in filling fresh frames. Thus, without extracting, 
the combs were taken away perfectly dry, with the exception 
of the three last built; and to make sure of wasting none 
of this remaining honey, the combs containing it were run 


down in a vessel with no added water. The bees had access 
to both pollen and water while building, and from six 
pounds of honey fed to them they gave 6% ounces of clear 


wax, with a balance of 15 ounces of honey left over. If I 
Say an even pound left I shall be nearer the mark, as the 
bees had the means of loading themselves much more 
feavily than when the swarm was made, as they were then 
forced to consume what they had before commencing to 
build. Five pounds, therefore, giving that quantity of wax, 
it would be supposed that it takes 12 4/5 pounds of honey 
to give a pound. 

‘ But our experiment is not yet completed ; the bees had 





to live during the 20 days taken to carry it out. Being ina 
confined area during autumn, when the weather was far 
from being as warm as could be desired, the expense of 
production would be very much more than when new combs 
are built in the hight of the season. The bees did not get 
on so fast, especially as the best combs were removed in 
time to prevent the production of brood, and towards the 
last the supply of honey became very limited. 

“To get at the cost of living, after removing the last of 
the combs and balance of the honey, the bees were given 
just one pound of honey ina feeder arranged so that they 
would not get it fast enough to go on building. After the 
fourth day there were six ounces left; but here is a little 
difficulty: They could not require 10 ounces in that time, 
and on removing the feeder with balance of honey, and giv- 
ing four empty combs, they put about two ounces into the 
cells. This would still leave eight ounces consumed, or two 
ounces per day while in active flight. Then for the 20 days 
we have 40 ounces consumed to preserve life, which de- 
ducted from the five pounds leaves two pounds eight ounces 
actually used in producing the 6% ounces of wax; thus, to 
produce one pound of wax 6 2-5 pounds of honey would be 
consumed. 

‘* When the cost of living was carried out, the bees were 
reduced about one-third, so that two ounces per day should 
be within the mark. In the hight of the season, with 
everything favorable, it is only reasonable to say that the 
cost of production is really much less, and probably less 
than five pounds of honey are consumed in actually produc- 
ing one pound of wax.”’ 


Is not that sufficiently satisfactory, Mr. Dadant? It 
certainly does not agree with your statement that “it takes 
from 7 to 15 pounds of honey to produce a pound of comb 
in the very best circumstances.’’ But let us hear what Mr. 
Simmins has further to say about ‘‘ comparative cost,”’ 7. ¢., 
of natural and artificial comb: 


‘In the course of the experiment,’’ continues Mr. Sim- 
mins, ‘‘I found that about eight standard frames (14 inches 
by 8% inches) of new comb will give one pound of refined 
wax. It is surprising what a large amount of refuse is left 
after melting the most beautifully white combs, so that the 
actual weight of wax obtained is much less than that of the 
original combs. Obdserve this: One pound of wax costing 
the producer less than one shilling and sixpence [36 cents] 
fills eight frames with finisht comb. To do this with foun- 
dation 1% pounds of that article is required, costing in hard 
cash at the least two shillings and sixpence [say 60 cents] 
for the base only ; to this the bees add considerable of their 
own production before the combs can be completed; mak- 
ing the total cost much over three shillings [say 75 cents]. 
Facts are stubborn things, and can not be ignored.”’ 


So much for the very careful experiments of Mr. Sim- 
mins. 

In regard to my assumption (really that of Mr. Simmins, 
from whose book I learnt it) that the secretion of wax goes 
on in the hive, and that the scales are therefore wasted 
where foundation is used, Mr. Dadant emphatically states 
that ‘‘ this is not so, as there is always a necessity of wax 
for lengthening the comb.’’ It is rather difficult to know 
whether he herein denies that the secretion of wax goes on, 
or only denies that ‘‘ it is wasted.’’ If he admits that the 
secretion of wax goes on, then—in the case, at least, of the 
Nebraska man’s foundation, which is warranted to have 
*‘enough wax in the side-walls to enable the bees to finish 
the combs without any additional wax’’—there is bound to 
be a waste; and it was really the advertised claim of this 
foundation maker that, in the first place, set my thoughts 
and my pen agoing. 

Mr. Dadant concludes his very lame attempt to refute 
my statements by suggesting that I should first make ex- 
periments, and not write until I have done so. But why 
should I masquerade as an expertand make experiments, 
when far abler men than myself, such as Mr. Simmins, of 
England, and Mr. ‘Sage-Brush ’’—whatever his proper 
patronymic may be—in California, and scores of others 
have already done so? And what would be the good, as 
far as trying to convince Mr. Dadant goes, when he, rather 
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superciliously, pooh-poohs the experience of such authori- 
ties as Mr. Simmins, suggesting that he has not used the 
proper kind of foundation in his experiments, or the bees 
would not have scraped away the side-walls. Is it likely 
that an expert of Mr. Simmins’ standing would make ex- 
periments with adulterated or inferior material? ‘This is 
not very complimentary to Mr. Simmins’ intelligence! Mr. 
Dadant, while denying that the bees scrape off the side- 
walls, informs us that they ‘‘remodel’’ them. Will he 
kindly explain the bees’ modus operandi, how they can re- 
model or reconstruct without first demolishing ? 

Mr. Bevins quotes from ‘‘ Langstroth Revised ”’ in con- 
nection with this argument, a passage which reads: ‘‘It 
is a remarkable fact that the bees thin out their foundation 
to a certain extent and make it considerably deeper out of 
the same material.’’ So far from opposing my contention, 
this—like all of Mr. Dadant’s statements—goes to confirm 
it, 7. ¢., to prove that the bees’ time and labor are wasted in 
having to ‘‘thin down’”’ the side-walls (as well as the base) 
by excavating the wax where it is not wanted, and putting 
t where it is wanted, in other words, demolishing and re- 
constructing—or ‘‘ remodeling’’—for they can no more 
stretch, pull, or ‘‘ draw out ’’ the side-walls than the masons 
can stretch, pull, or ‘‘draw out’? the stubby wall of 
cemented bricks three feet wide by two feet high into one a 
foot thick and six feet high. 

Mr. Bevins quotes yet another passage from ‘“‘ Lang- 
stroth Revised,’’ viz.: ‘‘When foundation has been made 
with a thin base and a heavy wall the bees draw it out more 
readily into comb.’’ Andwhy? Simply because they have 
more 50-cent material on handto quarry into, but whose 
intrinsic value is 25 cents only. With all proper respect for 
Father Langstroth’s memory, and with all due respect for 
the revisers of his work, I maintain that the bees do mot 
‘‘draw out’’ the walls, and I hereby challenge any one to 
prove that they do! South Africa. 


(Concluded next week. 

















Report of the Central Texas Convention. 
BY LOUIS SCHOLL. 
= (Continued from page 502. 

CHUNK HONEY VS. SECTION HONEY FOR THE SOUTH. 

E. J. Atchley says that both are good. He used to think 
that section honey was the best and nicest thing, and for 
many years did not produce any other, and advocated the 
production of comb honey in sections. Of course, section 
honey is very nice, but he thinks the dollaris nicer. As 
chunk honey brings more money in the South, there are no 
more sections for him now. In the first place, he can pro- 
duce at least one-third more chunk honey in frames, then, 
when put in cans, it can be shipt at a less freight rate, 
going as fourth-class. Section honey, in glass-front ship- 
ping-cases, goes at first-class rate, and a/ owner’s risk ; 
while honey put up in two 60-pound cans toa case, if dam- 
aged en route, will be settled for by the railroad companies. 
This is greatly in favor of comb honey put up in cans, and 
Mr. Atchley has had enough section honey smasht to bring 
down the price as low as that of chunk honey. Some ob- 
ject to such a mess, but are sectionsever set on the table ? 
And when the section is cut, it is just that way, too. If cut 
out of the section it is chunk honey, too, but nothing like a 
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chunk out of a can, with nice honey all over and around it - 
and, indeed, there is nothing more inviting when hungry 
and nothing nicer. If everything is favorable to produce 
section honey, it is all right ; but two supers of chunk honey 
can be produced to one of section honey. , 

O. P. Hyde thought there never was anything nicer 
than comb honey in one-pound sections, and he w 
about changing his mind, as he was against such a mussy 
way of putting up honey. Now he knows that the ne : 
of putting up nice comb honey in cans and putting 
tracted honey to fill up the cracks and crevices, to prevent 
the nice, tender combs from mashing, is ¢he honey for the 
South. Also, as he has always kept bees from a dollar-and- 
cent standpoint, he must produce what is in demand. He 
read a number of letters received in a few days from a firm 
in Ft. Worth, asking them to ship honey. Out of a large 
lot of this honey, amounting to over several hundred dolla; 
only /wo cases was extracted, and the rest all chunk com; 
honey in 60-pound and 12-pound cans. This gavea good 
idea of the large demand for this kind of honey. The 
proper name will be du/k comb honey from now on. 

R. B. Leahy askt what percent Mr. Hyde produced over 
section honey. 

Mr. Hyde—About one-third more bulk, besides adding 
about 15 pounds of extracted to fill up the 60-pound cans, 
which sells at the same price as the comb honey. When 
filling the cans with comb first, it is only possible to get in 
from about 40 to 45 pounds. Sometimes double the amount 
of bulk comb honey may be produced in frames, while it js 
impossible to produce good section honey during a bad flow. 
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B. A. Guess has produced such comb honey almost ex- 
clusively ever since he kept bees, while the majority went 
over to produce comb honey,in sections; and while they 
were all discussing section honey he thought his comb 
honey was good enough, and he built a trade on such, and 
now the demand is so great with that he can’t supply it. 
Producing section honey always seemed too scientific for 
hom, and is the reason why he did not attempt it. Now he 
is glad to see the bee-keepers come back again. 

Mr. Davenport says that such honey does not work with 
him in his market at Waxahachie. He gets the fancy 
trade, and has fancy section honey. 

J.J. Waldrip has produced extracted honey. For many 
years he produced section honey, which paid very well. 
For shipping honey, sections go as first-class freight, and 
as the other goes as fourth-class, there is a saving of freight 
in favor of bulk comb over section honey, which goes at 
owner’s risk. It gets smasht up, and is lost, while bulk 
comb honey in cans saves honey, besides freight. 

Mr. Faust is for the dollar, and gave the same evidence 
as did Pres. Hyde. 

Mr. Leahy explained why he thought the production of 
bulk comb honey was not such a great thing, and for bee- 
keepers to be convinced he told them just to ship some of it 
to the North. Butif itis to the benefit of the producer, 
then it is a move in the right direction. As it can not be 
sold in the North, it remains only for Texas, and therefore 
there may be danger of an overproduction. Then, too, it 
seems to him that bee-keepers were going backward to 30 
years ago, when he first started with bees, the only differ- 
ence being in better hives, foundation, and more scientific 
methods. He also said that it was hard work to produce 
fine section honey. 

QUEEN-REARING. 
Mrs. Jennie Atchley described her methods. As they 


are largely queen-rearers their methods are based on 4 
large scale. Ten or 15 of their best cell-building colonies 
are dequeened and made ready. Before doing this, an old 


comb is put in some of the breeders’ hives for young larve® 
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to graft cells. The cells are then attacht to the under edge 
of a comb, and cut out rainbow shape, which is preferred to 
Doolittle’s stick for the cells. About 50 cells are used toa 
colony to build out. On the seventh or eighth day go 
around and pinch off all small cells that are started on the 
combs. On the ninth day (nuclei are formed beforehand) 
one cellis given to each. Sometimes twocells are built too 


close together to be cut apart, when both are put in. 


H. H. Hyde said a good breeder to start with is a pro- 
lific, gentle, honey-hustler, and one that will keep a strong 
colony of bees during the time of scarcity. For securing 
cells and large queens the Doolittle is the best plan. Pre- 
pare colonies in early spring. He has not found any differ- 
ence between Italians and hybrids for cell-building, but 
prefers a queen of year before last. He gets his colonies 
running over with bees, using a division-board feeder to 
stimulate. He makes Doolittle cell-cups with the Pridgen 
cell-dipping arrangement. This he exhibited and ex- 
plained. He next takes the dipt cells and fastens them to a 
stick, 18 on each; then secures larve from 26 to 48 hours 
old to graft cells. Larve must not be too old,as also 
queens from such hatch too early. He usesroyal jelly for 
grafting, and a little spoon like a cane to dip larve out 
with, in which great care has to be taken. The little larvze 
should not even be turned over, orthe bees will not accept 
the cells. He next cuts out half of a comb and inserts the 
stick containing the cells below this, and gives to cell- 
builders in the upper story, above an excluder. Here he 
puts combs of young brood on both sides of the cell-comb, 
soas todraw upa lotof young bees. He says by putting 
unsealed brood up above, and witha lot of young bees to 
feed it, and no queen there, makes the same condition as 
that of a colony at the time of superseding their queen, as 
there isa small amount of larve in proportion to young 
bees present atthe time. When the cells are ready they are 
removed to nuclei, one in each. If he hasa surplus of cells 
he inserts them in introduction-cages, filled with candy, 
and then puts these in a frame and hangs it in the hive to 
keep over until he has places forthem. He uses this same 
cage when introducing virgin queens. When he hasa 
valuable queen he uses the wire-cloth comb-cage, by taking 
a piece of screen wire-cloth about six by eight inches ; 
about one inch around the edge is then raveled off and the 
edges bent over, soas to form a sort of shallow box. The 
sharp, pointed walls are then stuck into a side of a brood- 
comb containing hatching brood ; the queen is to be put into 
this cage, and after awhile she will be found laying, anda 
lot of young bees to protect her. But don’t make the mis- 
take and stick this cage on a comb of honey, ora newly 
built comb, for it will not work: besides, the bees will an- 
dermine the edges of the cage and kill that valuable queen. 
As he rears queens quite extensively, he runs a large num- 
ber of nuclei. One must be careful or he will soon run his 
nucleidown. Never take out a queen except you havea 
cell or a virgin to give them, and then it is best to let the 
young queen lay a few days to strengthen the nucleus. In 
this way he has his nuclei strong, and during cotton bloom 
he gets quite an amount of extracted honey from them. He 
also toucht upon laying workers—those pests of queen-rear- 
ing--and told how he gets rid of them. He says that no 
matter how careful one is, he will have trouble with such, 
but when he has he simply takes a frame with bees, queen 
and brood, and gives toa colony containing the pests, and 
it soon stops it. 

Mr. Faust prefers medium-sized queens to extra large 
and very small ones, which latter are no good. With the 
Doolittle plan almost all are good, and none small. 


a Mr. Atchley does not question about the methods used 
wacn wanting good queens, for if any of the plans are used 








rightly good queens can be reared. He says that all the 
methods are good. 

But Mr. Davidson does not agree with him, as he pre- 
fers the Alley method, which he believes to be better than 
any other. He repeated his description of this plan as given 
at the meeting at Milano last year, on account of some not 
having understood him then. The plan is to use narrow 
strips of comb, only one row of cells containing eggs. With 
an unlighted match he destroys every other egg, and at- 
taches this to the bottom of a comb that has been cut away 
about half. 

Mr. Atchley then askt Mr. Davidson if there was any 
difference between the Atchley plan and Alley’s plan, as 
the Atchleys move the little larva, cocoon and all, into 
dipt cells, which does not make any difference. 

Mr. Laws said it is not methods that make good queens, 
as all plans produce some good queens. With the Doolittle 
plan he secures all good queens, and, as told by Mr. Hyde, 
above an excluder, with conditions in superseding. 

Judge Terral was requested to deliver a speech on api- 
culture in the assembly hall at College Station next year. 

Mr. Salyer was appointed a committee to prepare a pro- 
gram for the next meeting. He requested the secretary to 
have badges printed for the next meeting, and to mail them 
to members at least 15 days before the meeting, with a re- 
quest to the members to attend. 


SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Among the resolutions introduced and past, were these : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are here- 
by tendered to the people of the city of Hutto, for their un- 
stinted hospitality extended tous during our stay among 
them; to Mr. O. P. Hyde and family for their unceasing 
efforts to care for each and every member of the Associa- 
tion. We will each retain kindly memories of this meeting. 

Resolved, That this Association tender our ex-Presi- 
dent, E. R. Jones, our sincere thanks for his kind and effi- 
cient services in behalf of this Association. 

Resolved, (by Central Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
in convention assembled) That we petition the next legisla- 
ture, thru Prof. Connell, of the A. & M. College, Bryan, 
Tex., for an appropriation for the establishment of a State 
bee-keeping experiment station at College Station; and 
also for a sufficient appropriation to pay a man to manage 
and experiment at this station. 

All of the resolutions were considered and adopted 
unanimously, except the last, as it was deemed best first to 
go down to College Station and meet there before taking 
this step, and so it was thought best to wait, as it was yet 
quite early. 

QUESTION-BOX. 

The question-box was next taken up, as follows: 

QvEs.—Does it pay you to rear your own queens? ANs. 
—Yes, and no. It depends upon circumstances. When 
during swarming season it is good, but otherwise not, and 
it is preferable to buy them from breeders who are prepared 
for it. Then, queens are cheap now. 

QuEs.—What is best to do with weak third swarms ? 
Ans.—Hunt out the queens and put them back. If a val- 
uable queen put her in a nucleus. 

QvuES.—Which is the best size super and frame for bulk 
comb honey ?7—Ans.— After a long discussion, the shallow 
super and frame wére greatly in preference. Especially the 
54-inch deep supers and 534-inch frames, 

Qvuxks.—Can any one tell why so many virgin queens 
sometimes disappear? ANs.—Many are caught by birds or 
insect-loving animals, when they take their wedding flight. 
Many are balled by their own bees; and there are other 
ways by which they are lost, but mostly during bad weather 
when it seems as if the bees wanted to force the virgin 
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queen out to perform her duties, as more are balled on this 
account, and it does not happen often when the weather is 
favorable. Some are balled when returning from their 
bridal trip. 

There were many other questions answered and discust 
by all, and the list of about 40 members present showed that 
5,808 colonies of bees were represented. 

The apiarian exhibit at the hall consisted of many use- 
ful tools, implements and appliances, besides fine honey 
and bees. Next year a grand exhibit is expected at College 
Station, when the Association meets there. Prizes will be 
offered for the different exhibits, many of which have 
already been donated, to be awarded by a committee of four, 
appointed by the convention, viz.: Louis Scholl, W. H. 
Laws, J. B. Salyer and O. P. Hyde. The secretary was re- 
quested to solicit donations for prizes, and a list will be 
given later. 

This was indeed a grand meeting of bee-keepers. 

Louis ScHOLL, Sec. O. P. Hypk, Pres. 

















CONDUCTED BY 
DR. ©. CO. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The Bpeations may be mailed tothe Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Eprror.]| 








Prices of Queens. 


Please quote me prices on both tested and untested Ital- 
ian queens? ILLINOIS. 

ANSWER.—To this and to others who have sent inqui- 
ries, the only answer I can make is that I have no queens 
for sale, only as the orders come from the publishers of the 
American Bee Journal. Cc. C. M. 


et 


Keeping Candied Extracted Honey. 


[have my last year’s crop of extracted honey yet, and 
it has candied solid, and I want tosell it in my home market, 
but haven’t the time to work at it yet. How long will it 
keep in the candied state? I keepitin my honey-house 
where it is very warm in the summer, but very cold in the 
winter. INDIANA. 


ANSWER.—It ought to keep all right for a number of 
years, unless your wife takes your honey-house to doa 
washing in, so as to make steam. 


———eee- 


Entrance-Guards—Pumpkins as a Honey-Plant. 

1. Was not the perforated zinc used in entrance-guards 
intended for hybrid as well as Italian bees? I tried a guard 
on a hybrid colony and not \ of the bees were able to pass 
thru. 

2. How do pumpkins rank as a honey-plant? I have 
not yet studied botany in my school work, but I thought by 
the way the bees workt on the blossoms they must get 
something from them, as there were two or three bees on 
every flower in the morning. ILLINOIS. 





ANSWERS.—1. There is supposed to be no difference be- 
tween hybrids and Italians as to passing thru perforated 
zinc. There must be something exceptional about your 
bees, or your entrance-guards, that allow only \ of the bees 
to pass thru. 


2. Pumpkins are quite rich in nectar. 





Giving a Swarm Ventilation. 


In hiving a swarm in a new hive, is it always necessary 

to give ventilation ? If so, how would you give ventilation» 

MICHIGAN, | 

ANSWER.—To say the least, it is very important, if yoy 

want the swarm tostay. For the first two or three days 

you can hardly give too much ventilation. Raise the hiye 

an inch or more from the floor-board, and raise the cover y 

to % inch at one end, or leave the cover partly off. A fter 

the first two or three days, when work has been fairly pe. 
gun, the cover may be closed. ; 


a 


Keeping Bees on a Balcony. 


There is a man living in our city who would like to keep 
bees on his balcony, as he has no other room for them. [x 
this a possibility ? If so, please explain how the hives can 
be arranged so he can manage them from the back. 

MICHIGAN, 

ANSWER.—There is no special trick in the matter, but 
it would be easier to give specific instructions on seeing the 
lay of the land. The main thing is to face the hives so that 
there shall be the least interference by passers-by as the 
bees enter or leave their hives. If the hives are of the ordi- 
nary pattern, it will not be easy to manipulate them other 
than at the side, but the hives can be in pairs, two hives 
close together, then a space, then two hives close together, 


—_——____—~-0 
Starting in Bee-Keeping. 


1. Do you recommend bee-culture as a means of money- 
making for boys in school (college), who want to help de- 
fray their expenses ? 

2. What variety of bees arg best or most profitable ? 

3. What would a colony of bees cost for starting ? 

City MAN. 

ANSWERS.—1. If it be merely the matter of money, there 
might be other kinds of employment more advisable. But 
if a young man has some taste for bee-keeping, it would be 
hard to find anything better, for the care of bees to a stu- 
dent with such taste would be recreation rather than toil, 
and if well cared for a few colonies of bees would make sub- 
stantial returns. But it requires some knowledge of the 
business. 


2. Italians, or those with a large proportion of Italian 
blood. 


3. Prices vary much, perhaps from $5 to $7, generally. 


— > 


Introducing Queens. 





I received the queen you sent me in good order, 
but she is zon est now. I would like to write you the way I 
introduced her, and if you will tell me what my mistake 
was, you will greatly oblige one of your readers. 

I did not have any queenless colonies, so I took two 
frames of sealed brood with adhering bees, and two frames 
of honey, and shut them in a hive, putting the cage between 
the top-bars. In two days, as the bees seemed friendly 
towards the queen, I let her run on the frames of brood, 
and the next day, altho I did not see her, I found eggs in the 
frame. Yesterday the bees commenced to rob the colony, 
andI could do nothing with them. I lookt at them this at- 
ternoon, and they had taken every drop of honey, and | 
should think had had a free fight, from the dead bees on 
the bottom-board, but no queen living or dead could be 
found. 

This is only my second year at bee-keeping, and as yet, 
altho I have a great many theories, I have not had much 
practice, but I hope in time to be more successful. 

Mrs. FLOREN 


f+ 


ANSWER.—It would have been a safer thing to havé bent 
to the bees the job of releasing the queen, instead of letting 
her out of the cage yourself. Still, that had nothing t 
with the loss in your case, for your finding eggs wa‘ 
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evidence that the queen was received all right, providing 
this was three days or more after the bees and brood haa 
been taken from the mother colony. The only trouble in 
the case was that the nucleus was overpowered by robbers, 


and I’m afraid that a certain woman was a wee bit to blame 
in the matter, altho that may be an unwarranted suspicion 
on my part. What I am afraid of is that the hive was 
opened to see what was going on, and a frame left standing 


out of the hive for a time let the robbers have a taste that 
aroused them. Atatime when robbers are likely to be 
troublesome, the greatest care should be exercised about 
opening a hive with a weak colony, not to expose anything 
to robbers, and there is some advantage in doing the work 
rather late in the day, for in that case if robbers do attempt 
to enter, the coming on of night will stop them and give 
the weakling achanceto rally. The entrance should be 
only large enough for one or two bees to pass at a time. 
ch gcinecsentelpaaidiplin pinmaanitt 


Queenless Colony Gathering Honey and Pollen. 


Do bees gather honey and pollen when they are queen- 
less ? MICHIGAN. 

ANSWER.—Yes, as you can easily tell by watching a 
queenless colony. If you look inside when a colony has 
been queenless for some time, you may think they gather 
more pollen than others, but that’s because they store with- 
out using what they gather, which is really less than others 
gather. 


Observatory Hive, 





a 1. Please give directions for making an observatory 
live, 
2. If I put frames of brood and honey in, with a sealed 


queen-cell, how many bees will it take to make a fair colony 
in an observatory hive ? 


3. What is the best way to get a colony in the observa- 
tory hive? I have no extra queens. MAss. 


ANSWERS.—1. An observatory hive may contain only one 
frame, or it may contain 10 frames. It is built on the same 
general principles as another hive, only the two side-walls 
should contain a pane of glass, with a shutter to cover the 
glass. 

2. Just the same as in any other hive, depending on the 
number of frames, each frame being well covered with bees. 

3. One way is to pen them in for 24 hours, taking care 
that they do not smother. 

ee 


Honey Granulated in Brood-Combs. 


About one-half of my surplus honey, also the same per- 
cent of honey stored in brood-frames, that which was gath- 
ered thru the month of June, is candied. ‘The sources from 
which the honey was gathered thru the month of June are 
as follows: White clover, poplar, black-gum, and the larg- 
est percent 9f the total is honey-dew. From all these sources 
my bees have gathered honey year after year, but never 
have I seen a drop of candied honey in combs. Why did 
this honey granulate ? Will the candied honey in the brood- 
frames be all right for wintering bees, since some of it is 
quite hard and dry? If not, what would I better do ? 

WEsT VIRGINIA. 

__ANSWER.—I cannot tell why your honey should act so 
differently this year. It might be well for you to feed to 
each colony five pounds of sugar with the same weight of 
water, removing some of the honey for that purpose. A 
larger amount of sugar might be still safer. 

A 

— **~AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


a The American Fruit and Vegetable Journal is just 
what its name indicates. Tells all about growing fruits 
We vegetables. It is a fine monthly, at 50 centsa year. 
hain can mail you a free sample copy of it, if you ask for it. 
We = - Png the American Bee J, urnal—both papers one 
year for $1.10. 
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QUEEN-REARING IMPROVEMENTS. 


I am rather “‘ the day after the fair’’ in commenting on 
Mr. Pridgen’s splendid article on queen-rearing, as copied 
from the Bee-Keepers’ Review on pages 401 to 405. It has 
already been commented on by those who know something 
about rearing queens for market, which I donot. I know 
that in the opening picture those cell-cups give a singularly 
vivid impression of the delicate waxiness of wax. I should 
guess that a very great labor-saver was that queen-nursery 
to slip over 18 cells at once—and give each princess a bou- 
doir of her own—and release her thru a hole with a wooden 
peg. I wonder how many readers blunderingly thought 
from looks that the transfer-stick anda dipping-stick were 
all the same thing. And many of the little paragraphs 
might be profitably enlarged to a considerable article—just 
to get the thing more effectively thraa dull fellow’s wool. 


When A. I. Root called for a sheet of foundation a mile 
long he didn’t think how soon some one would distance him 
by grinding out a peck of young queen-cells with a few 
turns of acrank! (And some might say that W. H. P. is 
the more significant crank.) 

And it seems it isn’t worth while to try off-hand intro- 
duction with virgin queens which have reacht that ex- 
tremely active state characteristic of them when many 
hours old. I judge that one of the best general directions 
is: Observe at eventide all colonies from which queens are 
likely to mate—and if one has failed to return from flight 
there will be panic and distress manifest at the door. 


ROBBER-BEES AND THEIR WAYS. 


And so Mr. Davenport also “ got left’’ by 500 pounds of 
honey which was once in a barrel. AndI will admit that 
sometimes—many times—anything and everything can be 
given to bees toclean up without putting any dangerous 
mischief into their heads; still I incline to maintain that 
the robber-bee is not altogether a figment of the imagina- 
tion, like grave-yard ghosts. It’s perfectly true tHat rob- 
bers will form squirming bunches, and act as if in a frenzy 
of desire to get into that hive, when they are taking good 
care to keep away from the entrance, for fear of conse- 
quences. It isa helpful suggestion that an apiary often 
gets in a roar when there are not many robbers—mainly 
the roar of bees trying to find out what’s goingon. Page 405. 


FASTENING FOUNDATION IN SECTIONS. 


As to fastening foundation in sections, Charles Smail, 
page 410, evidently does it, and in an unusual way—still I 
think he might profitably meditate on the way Dr. Miller 
does it, and on the methods of some of the other brethren. 
You see if a type-setting youth should entirely ignore the 
efforts of others in the same line, he would be pretty sure 
to think that 30 cents’ worth of type-setting was a rousing 
day’s work. 


SHOWY AND FRAGRANT FLOWERS AS HONEY-YIELDERS. 


Thanks to Prof. Cook for his general principles (page 
411) that all showy flowers and all fragrant ones are nectar- 
bearing. I think, however, there is room for warning 
against riding these principles too hard. The “ nigger- 
head ’’ and the ox-eye daisy and the mayweed are showy, 
but they hardly count much to our profit. The flowers of 
basswood are not showy, yet they count heavily. Our 
heaviest yielder, white clover, is but very faintly fragrant, 
and no more showy than the mayweed is. So we can not 
judge conclusively offhand by either beauty or fragrance. 
I wonder if it wouldn’t do to make another general rule, to 
the effect that flowers of ill odor are mostly of no account 
for honey. 


SUNSHINE TO MOVE WORMS OUT OF COMBS. 


Yes, Mr. Ridley, your accidental discovery is likely to 
be of some use. Instead of the tedious work (seldom fully 
complete) of picking worms out of combs, set the combs up 
in the hot sunshine and make the worms crawlout. Page 430. 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “e” af- 
fects a preceding sound. Also some other changes are used. 








The National Convention This Month—don’t forget 
it. The dates are Aug. 28, 29 and 30. The place—Chicago. 








Apiary Experiments; by Prof. Clarence P. Gillette, 
being Bulletin 54 of the Agricultural Experiment Station 
of the Agricultural College of Colorado, is a very interest- 
ing pamphlet, for which this office is indebted to the cour- 
tesy of the author. The problems discust in this pamphlet 
relate mostly to comb foundation. Space is also given to 
the advantages of separators, proportion of wax in comb 
honey, and substitutes for pollen. The first question for 
settlement was: 


DO BEES USE WAX FROM ARTIFICIAL FOUNDATIONS TO EX- 
TEND THE CELL-WALLS AND THE COMB MIDRIB ? 


Black foundation was made by mixing lamp-black with 
the melted wax from which the foundation was made. 
Starters an inch wide were given in sections, and the bees 
built down an inch or more below the starter before the 
black entirely disappeared. Full sheets were given in sec- 
tions, and the cell-walls were deep black at the bottom, 
gradually becoming lighter until the color hardly showed 
at the outer edge of thecell-wall. This proves clearly that 
bees freely use the wax in the foundation in extending the 
midrib, and also in drawing out the cell-walls, freshly 
secreted wax being mixt with that furnishtin the founda- 
tion. 


—_—_— 

Then Prof. Gillette tackled this very practical ang jp. 
portant question : 

Is THE WAX OF THE MIDRIB OF THE FOUNDATION 

COMB BUILDING, AND, IF SO, WILL IT BE CUT 

TO THE THINNESS OF THE MIDRIB IN 


NATURAL COMB? 


USED In 
DOWN 


Samples of foundation, of midribs of the same after 
being workt by the bees, and also midribs of natural comp 
were weighed, the weight of a square inch being taken jy 
grains. A square inch of midrib of natural worker-comp 
weighed from 1.65 to 3.2 grains, showing that the bees are 
by no means constant in theirmeasurements. The average 
of a number of specimens was 2.1 grains. ‘‘ Very heayy 
foundation gave a comb midrib weighing 5.90 grains more 
to the square inch than the midrib of naturalcomb. Medium 
brood foundation gave a midrib 3.08 grains heavier to the 
square inch, or almost 2% times the weight of natural mid. 
rib. The lightest midribs were obtained by the use of ex. 
tra-thin and thin super foundations, averaging but .85 to 
.90 grains to the square inch more than natural midrib.” 

While all midribs thicker than natural were thinned by 
the bees, none of them were thinned to the natural weight, 
Deep-cell foundation with very thin base, and with high 
cell-walls, was actually made thicker by the bees, possibly 
because some parts were so thin as to have perforations. 

Besides weighing the different samples, a large number 
of measurements were taken by means of plaster casts, 
The common range in thickness of the midrib in naturally- 
built worker-comb was found to be between .0032 and .(064 
of an inch, and in drone-comb between ,0048 and .008 of an 
inch. 

In natural comb, the upper part, near its attachment, 
had a heavier midrib than thg lower part. The midrib of 
thin and extra-thin foundation was scarcely thinned at all 
by the bees, and both were about alike, the difference in 
weight between thin and extra-thin being mainly in the 
incipient cell-walls. Measurements showed the same thing 
that had been shown by weighing, that the midrib of heavy 
foundation was thinned much, and that of light foundation 
little. Unless the midrib was thicker than about .0068 of 
an inch, the bees seemed to think it needed no thinning. 

Prof. Gillette next turned his attention to 

THE THICKNESS OF CELL-WALLS BUILT ON FOUNDATION. 

The natural cell-wall is much thinner than the midrib, 
varying from .0018 to .0028 of an inch, the average being 
not more than .0024. On heavy foundation the cell-walls 
were thick for some distance from the midrib, none having 
cell-walls so thin as the natural except thin and extra-thin 
foundation, and the deep-cell foundation sent out by The 
A. I. Root Co. in 1899. Of these, Prof. Gillette says: ‘| 
was not able in many cases to detect by measurements that 
the cell-walls on these foundations exceeded the average 
thickness in natural comb.”’ 

Taking three samples of comb each .9 of an inch thick, 
it was found that natural drone-comb was distinctly heavier 
than worker, and scarcely lighter than comb built on thin 
super foundation. The natural worker took 5.40 square feet 
to the pound, drone 4.32, and the comb on thin foundation 
4.23. Of course, this involves the weight of both cell-wali 
and midrib, but the cell-wall plays the more important part, 
as it is estimated that in comb an inch thick the area 0! 
cell-wall is about ten times that of the midrib. 

Bees seem to make heavier cell-walls when heavy tour 


dation is used, but extra-thin foundation produces mii h the 
same result as thin, the principal difference being th Soa 
amount of cell-wall in the extrfa-thin. To get anyt'ns 


approximating natural comb, there must not be a large 
amount of wax either in the base or cell-walls of foun | 
Prof. Gillette’s experiments do not agree with ¢ e- 
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tief that all the weight of wax given in foundation will be 
ati , ed to the best advantage and save the bees secreting 
cust that amount of wax. When foundation containing an 
sheantel ance of wax to build the entire comb is used, the bees 
still add much more wax, sometimes nearly enough to build 
the comb without the help of the wax in the foundation. It 
is best economy to have the midrib of the foundation as 
thin as that in natural comb, and only a moderate amount 
f wax in the cell-walls. 

If natural comb an inch thick is filled with honey, the 
weight of the honey will be 20 to 25 times as much as the 
weight of the wax. The proportion of wax, as might be 
expected, is greater in thin than in thick combs. 


Oo 








Bottom-Board Feeding has been practiced more or less 
for many years. A deep bottom-board, already water-tight, 
or made so by filling the cracks with wax, is placed under 
the hive, the whole being raised in front, the feed is poured 
into the entrance at dusk, and by morning all is cleared up, 
if the weather is suitable. It has been reported in some 
cases that too many dead bees have been found carried out 
the next day. W.O. Victor describes a plan in Gleanings 
in Bee-Culture that seems to be an improvement. He uses 
the shallow bottom-board under the dovetailed hive, not 
more than half an inch deep, the hive is raised half an inch 
in front, the feed is poured in thru a funnel flattened and 
bent at the end, and the bees reach the food from the bot- 
tom-bars without the danger of tumbling into it. 





Bees and Red Clover.—Some time ago Dr. Miller advo- 
cated in Gleanings in Bee-Culture with some earnestness 
the importance of breeding bees for length of tongue, but 
the editor seemed inclined to throw cold water on the pro- 
ject. Now Editor Root:+seems to be taking the lead in the 
matter, and has offered a prize for the longest-tongued bees. 
In France something has been done in this line, and sev 
eral instruments called glossommeters have been devised for 
measuring the length of bees’ tongues by getting them to 
take feed thru some kind of a grating or opening, the depth 
to which the feed is emptied showing the length of tongue. 
Breeding persistently from bees showing the greatest length 
of tongue might be expected to result in obtaining a strain 
that would be able to do good service on red clover. 

Prof. E. C. Green, of the Ohio Experiment Station, ad- 
vocates the advisability of beginuing at the other end of 
the line, and breeding a strain ef red clover with tubes 
short enough for common bees to work on. Editor Root 
Says: 


“I hope this matter may be taken up at the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station, under Prof. Green’s direction, and in the 
meantime I hope our bee-keepers will be on the watch for 
red-clover heads with short tubes. Mark these in some way 
so that they can be distinguisht when they go to seed. Pre- 
serve the seed carefully, and sow them in a small patch 
next year. From this patch select again the shortest tubes, 
and thus continue on until a short-tubed clover is de- 
velopt. If this kind of clover could be secured, the hee- 
keepers could well afford to furnish the farmers the seed 
free, and the result would be that such seed would be dis- 
seminated all over the country.”’ 





. The Koran on Bees.—If we are to judge from samples 
given from the Koran in the British Bee Journal, it must 
be rather difficult for a Mahommedan to remain faithful to 
his religious guide after he becomes an up-to-date bee- 
xeeper.\, Here is a specimen that is rich : 

“In the hives there are males and females, but all alike 
‘" appearance, so that man can not distinguish them. The 
W ork is done by both sexes. The brood is hatcht when the 
‘€ason arrives; chiefly in spring the germ is spit out into 


the cells, as is the case with other flies—the life of the bee 
is not known, 





‘** Death takes place either once or twice a year from 
fatigue or that the old bees over-eat themselves, and re- 
turning to the hives are suddenly killed and thrown out by 
their comrades. European bee-keepers call them drones. 

‘*Swarms are groups of young bees which leave their 
cells and rush out to hive alone and at their ease. 

** Bees spend their nights out-of-doors, except Thursday 
evening, when all return home, because of Friday the holy- 
day. ' 

‘Honey is gathered from all flowers and sweetened by 
the bee, who swallows it as nourishment—it ripens in the 
stomach and is deposited later on in the combs as excre- 
ment; the sap of flowers and juice of fruits being the only 
nourishment taken by the bee, their excrements are very 
clean for our consumption. 

‘* Wax is collected from flowers sticking to their feet, 
carried into the hive, and kneaded to a dough for the con- 
struction of comb.’’ 











Welk yibualgett 


Mr, G. M. DoonittLe, of Onondaga Co., N. Y., wrote 
us Aug. 1, as follows: 




















‘* No such bee-year ever known here since I began keep- 
ing bees—31 years ago. No honey—nota cell since fruit- 
bloom. No swarms. Have had to feed. Queen-rearing is 
up-hill business. Dry weather spoiled the clover, and forest 
worms ate up the basswood. If buckwheat does not yield, 
the sugar-barrel is our only salvation.”’ 


* eee 


BEE-KEEPING IN URuGUAY.—It seems they are having 
trouble with bees in Uruguay in the public scientific schools. 
The following item in E1 Siglo, dated April 3, from Palmira, 
Uruguay, is translated from the Spanish, and it certainly 
constitutes good reading : 


‘There is much comment anent the disposition of the 
Auxiliary Commission, which has ordered the removal of 
apiaries from agricultural stations, alleging that the bees 
are prejudicial to agriculture, while the scientific stations 
are of entirely the opposite opinion. There is now in vogue 
in the Uruguay station the North American system of api- 
culture, which is of much importance. It is the first one 
installed in Uruguay.”’ 


This is followed by a most vigorous and able defense of 
the bee as the best friend of the farmer and orchardist.— 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 

ss 2 


Tur DvuKK OF YORK, in England, is taking some in- 
terest in bees and honey. ‘‘Stenog,’’ in Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture, gives this paragraph in reference to the matter: 


‘An interesting feature of the British Bee Journal isa 
fine view every week of an English apiary. At the Royal 
show of bees and honey at York, the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of York were interested spectators. Mr. Carr laid 
a section-case containing the queen on the top of a frame 
hive near at hand, while the driven bees were shown in the 
hive, and their subjugation and disinclination to sting were 
demonstrated by the bees being taken upin handfuls. The 
Duke of York having inquired in what way the bees were 
removed from the hands, and being shown the usual method 
of jerking them off by a downward shake, the Prince of 
Wales jocosely observed, ‘And a very good way, too.’ It 
would be a rare sight in the United States to see one so 
high in rank as the Prince taking any interest in such 
things.”’ 

We are glad to learn that our English ‘‘cousin’’ shows 
an interest in bee-keeping. 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA 4A A Ahhh he he te he he ete te hie he hn hs 





Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. Better order at once, if you want a copy 
of this song. 
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Aug. 16, 1900 
ROOT COMPANY’S PAGE. 
SHIPPING-CASES. | FEEDERS. HONEY-EXTRACTORS, 


Our No-Drip Cases are still in the 
lead. We keep constantly on hand a 
large assortment from 12-pound size 
up. We also make special sizes to 
order. 

That Root’s Cases are in demand is 
shown by the fact that one dealer alone 
has ordered 16,000 this season. 


How about your winter stores? Are 
you sure your bees have enough ? 
Should it be necessary to feed you can’t 
do it easier than with our Division- 
Board Feeder. This is made to hang 
like a frame in a Langstroth hive. 
Price, 20 cents each, complete. Less 
in quantities. 


“Operator No. 6 puts the honey-combs iy the 
extractors, which is a Cowan 4+frame reyers;. 
ble, with ball-bearings and lever-brake — j, 
short, the best extractor on the market.” 

Extract from article of N. E. France. 
of Wisconsin, in June Review. No One 
is better qualified to judge the worth 
of an extractor than Mr. France. He 
says the Roor COWAN Is THE Bzs’. 

Thousands of others say so. 





WINTER-CASES. 


Our Winter-Cases are made of thin 
lumber dovetailed at the corners, with 
a telescope cover. 

The cost is only 75cents each singly, 
yet for convenience they are unsur- 
past, and only excelled by the chaff 
hive in the protection afforded. Don’t 
let your bees winter-kill or spring- 
dwindle when you can avoid it by using 
our Winter-Cases. 





Honey-Labels. 


Do you use labels for your honey? 
Are they really ATTRACTIVE labels ? If 
you do not you may be losing many 
sales because your honey lacks attract- 
iveness. You can’t expect to market 
your honey at the best price unless you 
use every carein putting itup. Send 
for our label catalog and see our 1, 2, 
and 3 color labels. 





RUBBER GLOVES. 

This is the time of the year when 
you need gloves, for robbers are about 
the bees and they are harder to handle 
than earlier. Take comfort with a pair 
of our gloves. 

Ladies’ sizes, Nos. 6,7, 8 and 9, $1.35; postage, 5c 
Gents’ sizes, Nos. 10, 11 and 12, $1.45; we 5c 
Extra long driving, Nos.13, 14, $1.70; ” 10c 

Mark size of hand on sheet of paper when or- 
dering. If you order by number, remember that 
in rubber you need two sizes larger than you 


wear in kid; i.e., if you wear No.6 in kid you 
will need No. 8 rubber. 





BICYCLES 


In trade for honey at market prices. 


Having sold acarload of bicycle crates, we 
took in trade a quantity of machines which, so 
long as they las!, we will sell AT COST. 


A $30.00 bicycle—* Pathfinder”—made by the 
National American Cycle Company, Akron, O., 
for $17.00 cash or $20.00 in trade for honey of 
good quality at market prices. Catalog and 
further particulars will be sent on application. 
Send asample of your honey and we will give 
you price we will allow. 





Tin Packages for Honey. 


If you are one of the people who 
market extracted honey in small lots 
you will find our pails just what you 
want. A dozen sizes and kinds to se- 
lect from. We also furnish square cans 
—1l-quart, 2-quart; 1l-gallon and 5-gal- 
lons. A single can or carload, as you 
wish. Write for prices. 











Glass Honey-Packages,. 


We have all sizes of Mason Jars with 
aluminum or porcelain-lined caps. Also 
Jelly Tumblers, two sizes ; Glass Pails. 
four sizes ; and Self-Sealing Jam Jars, 
Besides these we still have the four 
sizes square jars, which have long been 
on the market. Don’t forget us when 
you need glass packages for honey. 





RUBBER STAMPS. 


Have you ever thought how handy it 
would be to use a rubberstamp to mark 
your honey-cases, showing the grade? 
Then, too, if you sell in the home mar- 
ket you ought to have your name on 
the case soit would be returned. We 
make stamps of all kinds for all sorts 
of purposes. Let us send you our rub- 
ber stamp Tircular. 





Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


When our advertisers write us that 
their advertisements have paid them 
well, we know GLEANINGS IN BEE- 
CULTURE must be read by the best bee- 
keepers. We know, too, that GLEAN- 
INGS is appreciated, for our circulation 
is increasing allthe time. Send 25c 
for a six months’ trial and get A. I. R’s 
Notes of Travel and hundreds of other 
interesting things. 


QUEENS. 


We don’t say much about our queens, do we? 
I suppose some of our friends wonder why. Let 
us tell you: We began selling queens many 
years ago. We know all about the business 
from AtoZ. We have the best breeding queens 
to be found in this country or Italy, and the 
best apiarist to be had. The result is our 40 
colonies do not begin to furnish enough queeus 
for our orders. Our queens are unsurpast. 

You will find it so if you buy them. 





COMB FOUNDATION. 


oO Not too late yet to order Comb Foun- 
dation for the fall flow. If you order 
Root’s Weed Process you may be sure 
you will be pleased with the result. 
We keepin stock the four grades in 
boxes of 1, 2, 3, 5, 10 or 25 pounds. 

A small order has the same attention 
as an order for a ton. 





Comb-Foundation Mills. 


Perhaps you are so far from us and 
rates are so high that you want to 
make your own foundation. 

Our mills are being improved con- 
stantly. If you want to purchase a 
foundation mill, send for package of 
samples showing different styles we 
can furnish. Send 2c stamp for these. 





HONEY. 


We buy a number of carloads of comb and ex- 
tracted honey each year. If you havesecureda 
good crop send us your offer. You don’t have 
to worry about the returns if you sell to us. 


If you have extracted honey send sample. If 
you have failed to secure enough for your home 
market, let us supply you. We have honey en- 
gaged all over the country, and can ship direct 


from the producer, many times. 





SPECIAL GOODS. 


This is the time when you. should 
order odd size or special goods. Our 
busy season is over and we can do al- 
most any work in wood you went, 
either for bee-keepers or others. 

O We make a specialty of packing- 
boxes, from the size of a section-box 
up. Let us figure with you. 





Bushel Boxes. 


Bee-keepers are always looking for 
labor-saving ideas. Have you ever read 
our 16-page pamphlet, ‘‘ Handling Farm 
Produce ?”? It is full of information 
and gives prices of bushel boxes and 
other things. Free for the asking. 





AGENCIES. 

A list of our principal agencies will 
be mailed you on request. We can ship 
from stock such items as our regular 
Hives, Sections, Foundation, Extract 
ors, etc., from these agencies. 


Send your order direct to us, if you 
prefer, and request that we ship ‘rom 
nearest point, and we will doso, savings 


you freight charges and giving you 
quick delivery. 








THE A. Il. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio. 
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Chicago Convention Program.—The following '.is ‘the 
program of the 31st annual convention of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, to be held at Chicago, Ill., Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, Aug. 28, 29, and 30, 1900, the 
sessions to be held in Wellington Hall, 70 North Clark St.: 





FIRST SESSION—TUESDAY EVENING. 
Call to order at 7 o’clock. 
Song—Dr. C. C. Miller, of Illinois. 
How to Sell Honey ”—S. A. Niver, of New York. 
' ‘Keeping Bees in a City ’’—L. Kreutzinger, of Illinois. 
OQuestion-Box. 
SECOND SESSION—WEDNESDAY MORNING, 9:30. 
Song. 
Invocation. 
President’s Address—E. R. Root, of Ohio. 
‘Queen-Rearing by the Doolittle Method ’’—Mrs. H. G. 
Acklin, of Minnesota. 
Question-Box. 
THIRD SESSION—WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 1:30. 
Song. 
‘‘Bee-Keepers’ Rights and Protection by Law/j’ 
man F. Moore, of Illinois. 
‘Trials of the Commission Man’’—R. A. Burnett, of 
Illinois. 
Question-Box. 
FOURTH SESSION—WEDNESDAY EVENING, 7:30. 


’—Her- 


‘Breeding for Longer-Tongued Bees’’—J.§M. Rankin, 
of the Michigan Experiment Station. 
‘* Bee-Keepers I Have Metand Apiaries I Have Visited ”’ 
E. R. Root, of Ohio, assisted by Dr. C. C. Miller, Dr. A. 
B. Mason, E. T. Abbott, and others. Illustrated by a 
stereopticon. 
FIFTH SESSION—THURSDAY MORNING, 9:30. 
Song. 
‘Various Forms of Diseases Among Bees ; eS 5 Cause ‘and 
Cure’’—Dr. Wm. R. Howard, of Texas. ~ ; 
Report of the General Manager—Hon. Eugene Secor, of 
Iowa. 
‘*Pure-Food Legislation ’ 
of Missouri. 
Question-Box. 


’—Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, 








SIXTH SESSION—THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 1:30. 
Song. 
‘*Chemistry of Honey and How to Detect Its Adultera- 
tion ’’—Thos. Wm. Cowan, of California. 
**How to Ship Honey to Market, and in What Kind of 
Packages ’’—George W. York, of Illinois. 
Question-Box. 


SEVENTH SESSION—THURSDAY EVENING, 7:30 


** Co-operative Organization Among Rep iecwere ”"_R, 
C. Aikin, of Colorado. 

‘**My Trip Thru Wisconsin and Minnesota’’—W. Z. 
Hutchinson, of Michigan. Illustrated by a stereopticon. 

Unfinisht Business. 

Adjournment. 


One prominent feature of the next convention will be 
the stereopticon work. Messrs. Root and Hutchinson, with 
a powerful stereopticon, will project upon the screen some 
photos they have taken of apiaries they have visited in vari- 
ous portions of the United States. The convention will be 
held in Wellington Hall, 70 North Clark Street, about a 
block and a half from the office of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, and about five blocks directly north of the Court-house. 
The hotel at which delegates may secure lodging is the Re- 
vere House, about half a block from the convention hall. 
The rate for lodging will be 50 cents per night, and the 
proprietor has assured Mr. York that good beds are pro- 
vided, but that several will have to occupy the same room. 
But when any one desires a room witha single bed, the 
charge will be $2.00 per night. If two men wish to takea 
single room in that way they can do it, sharing the expense 
between them. Some G. A. R. people will pay 75 cents 
per night fora single bed, so bee-keepers are speclally favored 
at 50 cents. The hotel is almost within a stone’s throw of 
the convention hall, and right near the hall are first-class 
restaurants, where meals can be secured at reasonable 
rates. 

It is a little too early yet to announce what the railroad 
rates will be during G. A. R. week; but it is assumed that 
they will be low, probably a cent a mile each way. 


Chicago is a central point, and there will undoubtedly 
be a large attendance; and, considering the attractions, it 
is earnestly hoped that bee-keepers will turn out. in good, 
strong force. E. R. Root, President. 

Dr. A. B. Mason, Secn aia 








lf You Want Bees 


That will just “roll” in the honey, try [Moore’s 
Strain of Italians, the result of 21 years of care- 
ful breeding. They have become noted for 
honey-gathering, whiteness of cappings, etc., 
thruout the United States and Canada. 
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Wholesale 


DITTMER’S sie 
FOUNDATION 


This foundation is made by an absolutely 





Warranted Queens, 75c each; 6 for $4.00; 12 
for $7.50. Select warranted, $1.00 each; 6 for 
$5.00; 12 for $9.00. Strong 3frame Nucleus with 


Cleome and Its Honey. 


non-dipping process, thereby producing a per- 
fectly clear and pliable foundation that retains 
the odor and color of beeswax, and is free from 


warranted Queen, $2.50. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Circular free. 


zDtf J.P. MOORE (lock box 1) Morgan, Ky. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Italian Queens! 





reared from the best 3-band honey-gatherers, by 
~ Doolittle method. Untested, 45 cents each; 
cee $4.50. Tested, 75 cents each; 2- frame 


cleus, with tested queen, $1.75 each. 
ease. Safe arrival. 


W. J. FOREHAND, 


19D12t FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 


by return 
mail. Un- 
tested, 75 
cts.; war- 


rante | DI l () ted, 


12A 26t J. D. GIVENS, LISBON, TEX. 
Please mention Bee Journal when ‘writing, 


Italian Queens. 


No dis- 








Untested Queens. oxiex akc. ORO git $4.50 
Select Untested Queens........ 1.25 3.25 6.00 
Tested Queens.................. 1.25 3.50 7.00 
Select Tested Queens .......... 2.00 5.00 9,00 
; These Queens are reared from honey-gather- 
ers. Orders filled in rotation. Nothing sent 
at ro — neens. 

27A9 - BLOCHER,!Pearl City, III. 


Please me. Bee Journal when writing. 








I merely scatter cleome seed any and 
everywhere soon after gathering, and 
Nature does the rest. With us it pro- 
duces the whitest and best-flavored 
honey of any plant that grows here. 

Bees are doing fairly well, but they 
swarmed a little too much. We expect 
considerable late flow from cleome. 

W. H. Houcu. 

Santa Fe Co., N. Mex., July 30. 





White Clover and Basswood Failed. 
Bees have done very poorly so far. 


White clover arid basswood were com- 


plete failures. It has rained nearly 
every day this month, and I think fall 
flowers will be all right. 
H. H. PorTER. 
Sauk Co., Wis., July 30. 





A Very Deceptive Season. 


This has been a very deceptive sea- 
son (I suppose that would be the proper 
word for it), as it has been holding out 
inducements for a good season almost, 
or in fact all, of the time since it com- 
menced raining, about the middle of 





Sharples Cream Separators: Profitable Dairying 








dirt. 

Working wax into foundation for cash, a 
specialty. Write for samples and prices. 

A full line of Supplies at the very lowest 
prices, and in any quantity. Best quality and 
prompt shipment. Send for large, illustrated 
catalog. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Beeswax Wanted. 
Please mention Bee Journa) when writing, 


ELECTRIC HANDY WAGONS 
exce! in quality. — durability. Carry Too Tha. 
They are Low priced 

it not cheap, 
Electric teel 
w tacreed oval 
or staggered » bold 
_— fag 
width o' fran, it any wagon. Catalogue FREE, 
/HEEL CO., Box 16. Quincy, Ulla 












ELECTRIC’ 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are receive If you have 
this ** Emerson” no further binding is neces- 

ary. 
GEORGE W YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
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The Bes- Keeper's 
=Gil06= 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 
—BY— 


PROF, A. J. COOK, 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 490 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we proposeto GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00), and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Let every 
body try for it. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BY RETURN MAIL. 


Golden. Beauty Italian Queens, 


Reared from imported mothers. 





Untested, 50 cts.; 12 Untested, $5.50; Tested, $1. 
J.S. TERRAL & CO., Lampasas, Texas. 
18Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





June ; but there has been but very little 
nectar in anything, it seems, so we 
will have to chronicle another poor 
season. A few good honey-days would 
give meanice crop of honey, as my 
bees are in nice shape to gather it. The 
pastures are eaten off too close in this 
country. Perhaps we will get enough 
honey this fall for them to fix up for 
winter. I certainly hope so. 
W. C. Nutr. 
Hardin Co., Iowa, July 28. 





Half a Crop of Honey. 


We have harvested a big wheat crop 
and a good half crop of honey—far 
better than expected. We had one of 
the worst drouths in May and June 
for many years, and now weare having 
plenty of rains, and it looks as if we 
will have a good corn crop. 

I expect to attend the Chicago con- 
vention Aug. 28, 29 and 30. 

L,. A. HAMMOND. 

Washington Co., Md., July 30. 





Bees Starving— No Honey. 


Our bees are starving—a state of af- 
fairs that I have never seen or heard of 
in this part of the country at this time 
of the year. Wehave had no honey 
since fruit-blossoms to amount to any- 
thing. This makes three poor years 
here in succession. I think that we are 
overstockt with bees. It does not take 
many bees to overstock here in a poor 
season. GEO. W. STINEBRING. 

Wayne Co., Ohio, July 23. 





No Rain for Over Three Years. 


Three and a half years have gone by 
since we have hada good rain here, yet 
I am now growing nice watermelons, 
and these without irrigation, with well- 
water 60 feet below the surface. Bees 
on the great ranges are weak or dead. 








DR. PEIRO, 
34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGO. 


fiease mention Bee Journal when wri 





The Mississippi Valley Democrat 





Journal of Agriculture, 


A wide-awake, practical Western paper for 
wide-awake, practical Western farmers, stock. 
raisers, poultry people and fruit-growers, ; 
learn the science of breeding, feeding and map. 
agement. Special departments for horses, cat. 
tle, hogs, sheep, poultry and dairy. No farmer 
cau afford to do withont it. : 

It stands for American farmers and produ. 
cers. Itis the leading exponent of agriculture 
as a business, and at the same time thé cham. 

ion of the Agricultural States and the producer 
in politics. Subscription, One Dollar a Year. 


aa Write for Sample Copy 





Golden Italian Oueens. 
By return mail, 75 cents each; $7.50 per dozen 
They pleased every customer this year; well, 
why not? They are the prettiest, gentlest 
best hustlers you ever saw. 
—Muth’s— 
Square Glass Honey-Jars. 
Just the package for home trade. Full line of 
ROOT’S GOODS at their prices. 
HONEY. 
Have you any FANCY WHITE comb or ex 
tracted honey forsale? Also beeswax wanted 
» Cc H.W. WEBER, 
2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BEES FOR SALE 


Full colonies of good stock shipt in &-frame 
hive, complete, $400; in 10-frame hive, $4.5 
B. A. ALDRICH, Smithland, Woodbury Co., lowa 

33A2t Please mention the Bee Journal. 











RE YOu FULL OF GINGER? If you want health and vigor, good appetite and 





pepsia, Insomnia, Nervous Affections, the ‘‘Blues” and all attend- 
ant evils. It aids digestion, purifies the blood, strengthens the nerves, 
improves the appetite, induces sweet sleep, tones up the whole 
system and makes you a new creature. It not only makes you 
feel well, it makes you really well. It gives you that vim and 
vigor which makes 


life worth 
living. 





XAnlv 


cures. 


sound sleep, take LAXATIVE NERVO- 


It contains 
no narcotics nor bromides nor other injurious 


drugs. We give the formula with every box. You 
know exactly what you are taking. Originally put up 
for physicians’ use. Ask your druggist for a 


FREE SAMPLE 


If he hasn’t it, don’t take a substi- 

® tute, but send us a stamp for our 
book on ‘‘Health” and we will send you a free sample, sufficient for you to try 

it and test its merits to your own satisfaction. 
Price 10c and 25c per box. 


Isn’t it worth trying free? It positively 
Don’t delay sending. 


The Modern Remedy Co., Kewanee, iil. 
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» orange and alfalfa bloom carry 
=e pe H. M. JAMESON. 
Riverside Co., Calif., July 28. 





Prospect for a Fall Crop. 


There is not much white clover honey 
here. It was cut short by drouth. Bass- 
wood was ruined by hot weather. 
There is a splendid prospect for a fall 
flow, now commencing. 

I expect to attend the Chicago con- 
vention. F. M. BowpisH. 


Ingham Co., Mich. 














Keeping Things in Place.—I have in- 
vestigated quite thoroly, and find that 
it isa very rare thing for any man or 
woman who ‘“‘hasa place for every- 
thing and everything in its place,’’ to 
make a failure in anything they turn 
their hand to. Andin nothing is this 
more applicable than in bee-keeping. 
Many times have I been to the places 
of those who told me “‘ bee-keeping did 
not pay,’’ only to find the greatest dis- 
order. When askt for the smoker to 
use in looking at a colony of bees, the 
proprietor did not know just where he 
left it last, and after a search it was 
found just where he had dropt it af- 
ter using it the last time. Hives were 
leaning in every direction, grass un- 
cut, combs thrown about, being de- 
stroyed by the moth, and tools and 
utensils lying out in the weather going 
to decay. Ah, no wonder there'is no 
money in such bee-keeping.—G. M. 
Doolittle, in Progressive Bee-Keeper. 





Best Smoker-Fuel—How Used.— All 
things considered, I have come to the 
opinion that planer-shavings or hand- 
hole sawdust—a stringy kind of excel- 
sior made by means of a wabbling 
saw—makes the best kind of smoker- 
fuel—the most lasting and the densest 
smoke ; but in order to get good results 
one must throw in but a very little of 
the shavings, light a match, and work 
the bellows until the fuel is reduced to 
live embers. Throw in some more, 
and treat them in the same way. It is 
then possible to cram in the planer- 
shavings, pushing them down hard. 
Next fill the nozzle, in the same way, 
snap it back into place, and we are 
ready for an hour or two hours’ work. 
If the smoker is kept full there is no 
blowing of sparks into the hive. This 
treatment is especially adapted to the 
Crane smoker, for it has a powerful di- 
rect blast. It may also be used for the 
Bingham and Corneil; but with either 
of these less cramming of the fuel is 
advisable.—Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 





Points in Peddling Honey.—nMr. J. 
C. Stewart, of Missouri, has had quite 
a little experience in peddling honey. 
In a letter he gives a few interesting 
points, some of which are as follows: 

When he goes to a town he goes pre- 
pared to stay two weeks, if necessary ; 
taking along a change of clothing. In- 
stead of stopping at a hotel, he hunts 
up some boarding-house where he can 
get board at about $3.00 a week, and 


needed in the apiary. 


Price, ONE DOLLAR, without Lamp. 


BRANCHES: 

G. B. Lewts Co, 19 So. Alabama St., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

G. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn 





SPECIAL NOTICE! 


Last winter’s cut of basswood is the whitest it has been for many seasons. 
We are now making sections out of this new stock and therefore are in a posi- 
tion to furnish you with the very finest quality in the market. 


LEWIS WHITE-POLISHT SECTIONS 


Are perfect in workmanship and color. 
Orders shipt immediately upon receipt. 


A complete line of everything 


Five different styles of Bee-Hives. 
Lewis Foundation Fastener simplest and best machine for the purpose. 


G.B. LEWIS CoO., Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 


AGENCIES: 


L. C. WoopMAN...........Grand Rapids, Mich. 
FRED FoOULGER & SONS........... Ogden, Utah. 


E. T. Assort, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Special Southwestern Agent. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 








NOTE.—One reader writes: 


gard to honey and bees.” 


5 or more, 5 cts. each. (Stamps taken.) 


Four Celluloid Queen-Buttons Free 
AS A PREMIUM. 


oe /e 

For sending us ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the /¥ 
Bee Journal for the balance of this year, with 50 
cents, we will mail you FOUR of these pretty but- 
tons for wearing on the coat-lapel. 
one and give the others to the children.) The queen 
has a golden tinge. This offer is made only to our present regular subscribers. 







\o 
e 


(You can wear 


“T have every reason to believe that it would be a very good idea 
for every bee-keeper to wear one [of the buttons] as it will cause people to ask questions about the 
busy bee, and many a conversation thus started would wind up with the sale of more or less honey; 
at any rate, it would give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to enlighten many a person in re- 


Prices of Buttons alone, postpaid: One button, 8 cts.; 2 buttons, 6 cts. each ; 


Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 





High 
Grade 


One Untested Queen..... $ .60 
One Tested Queen ....... 80 
One Select Tested Queen 1.00 
One Breeder.............. 1.50 
1,00 


21 Years Rearing Queens 
for the Trade, 
We Guarantee Safe Ar 
rival, 
J. L. STRONG, 


14Atf CLARINDA, Page Co., IOWA. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


One-Comb Nucleus....... 





Italian Queens: 


“*—1F YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the wnole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


‘_"beral Discounts to the Trade. 


Best on Earth 


What? OurNew Champion Winter- 
Case. And to introduce it thruout 
the United States aud Canada we 
will sell them at a liberal discount 
until Oct. 15, 1900. Send for quota- 
tions. Weare also headquarters for 
the No-Drip SHIPPING-CASES. 
R. H. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 














new cans: 





Necond-Hand 60-pound Tin Cans Cheap ! 


We havea stock of second-hand 60-pound Tin Cans, put 
up two in a box, which are practically as good as new, each 
can having been carefully inspected by an expert honey- 
man before boxing them. 
them at these low prices 


While they last, we can furnish 
just about one-half the cost of 


5 boxes (or 10 cans) 50 cents per box; 20 boxes or over, 
45 cents per box; 100 boxes or over, 40 cents per box, 


Address, cash with order, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Untested Queens, Italian, 60 cents. 
From honey-gathering stock. 





pay for the same in honey. In canvass- 


We keep in stock a full line of popular Apiarian Supplies. 


Apiaries—Gien Cove, tJ, J, STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N.Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


QUEENS! 


Tested, $1.00. 


Catalog free. 
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BEE-BOOKS 


sENT POSTPAID BY 
George W. York & Go. 118 Mich. St. Ghicago. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. New. 
man.—lItis nicely illustrated, contains 160 pages, 
beautifully printed in the highest style of the 
art, and bound in cloth, gold-lettered. Price,in 
cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee- 
keeping. Noapiarian library is complete with- 
out this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth—the Father of American Bee-Culture. I’ 
has 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Apizry, 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultu- 
ral College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroly practical and _ scien- 
tific. It contains a full delineation of the anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 460 pages, bound 
in cloth and fully illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically Ap- 
plied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of queen-bees are reared in per- 
fect accord with Nature’s way. Bound iu cloth 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A cyclo- 
pedia of 400 pages, describing everything per- 
taining to the care of the honey-bees. Contains 
300 engravings. It was written‘especially for 
beginners. Bound in cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and Man- 
agement, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author of 
this work is a practical and entertaining writer. 
You should read his book; 90 pages, bound in 
paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon. 
—This is a translation of his latest German 
book on bee-culture. It has 350 pages, bound in 
paper covers, $1.00. 


_ Bienen-Kultur, by Thos. G Newman.—Thir 
is a German translation of the rincipal portion 
of the book called * Bees and Honey.” 100-page 
pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 

Bienenzucht und Honiggewinnung, nach der 
neuesten methode (German) by J. Ff. Eggers.— 
This book gives the latest and most approved 
methods of bee-keeping in an easy, comprehen- 
sive style, with illustrations to suit the subject. 
50 pages, board cover. Price, SO cents. 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown, of Georgia.—A practical and condenst 
treatise on the honey-bee, giving the best modes 
of management in order to secure the most 
profit. 110 pages, bound in paper. Price, 50 cts. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker. 
—Revised and enlarged. It details the author’s 
“new system, or how to get the largest yields of 
comb or extracted honey.” 80 pages, illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Apiary Register, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages toacolony. Leather bind- 
ing. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colo- 
nies, $1.25. 

Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood.—Gives the 
McEvoy Treatment and reviews the experi- 
ments of others. Price, 25 cents. 

Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by G. R. 
Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 

Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. Che- 
sShire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 

Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, De- 
velopment and Cure. Price, 10 cents. 

Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, Fanny 
Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about cap- 
onizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 20c. 

_Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the Poultry 
Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by Fanny 
I ield.- Everything about Poultry Diseases and 
their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 

Poultry for Market and Poultry for Profit, by 
Fanny Field.—Tells everything about Poultry 
Business. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


ik adel ede ie ek ie a el el el el hl ik a te el el ee 


32U! Sections, 
Comb Foundation 
And all Apisrisn Supplies 
cheap. Send for 
Belleville, 


FREE Catalogue. &. T. FLANAGAN, ™ 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








ing for orders he offers his prospective 
customer a taste of honey. If there is 
any hesitancy in getting a spoon, he 
takes a square of paper from a pad that 
he carries, and pours a small quantity 
upon the square of paper. He also car- 
ries a damp cloth in his pocket to clean 
the jarif it becomes sticky. If they 
begin to talk about adulteration and 
imitation honey, he draws from his 
pocket a photograph of his apiary, 
showing himself in the yard, which 
seems to create an impression that he 
must be a ‘‘ sure-enough’’ bee-man. In 
taking orders he writes down simply 
the street and number, not bothering 
to get names. He canvasses two days, 
and then delivers. Before starting out 
to deliver he takes a piece of paste- 
board and draws a map of the district 
in which he has to deliver, marking 
out the streets and numbers where he 
has to call and the amounts to deliver, 
thus being able to lay outa route to 
the best advantage.—Bee-Keepers’ Re- 
view. 


The Globe Bee-Veil.—One can wear 
any kind of hat with it except a plug, 
and his face will be absolutely pro- 
tected. Besides the convenience of 
wearing the every-day head-gear that 
always feels comfortable, one has the 
added security, real as well as fancied, 
of having the veil held clear away from 
the neck, face and head by means of the 
skeleton-like globe steel springs. 


Yesterday at our out-yard, when two 
or three of the crossest bees made a 
dive for the back of my neck, I did not 
have the feeling that perhaps the veil 
was touching meat some spot where 
the rascals could getin a good jab. No, 
I had the satisfaction of knowing that 
those parts were invulnerable. At an- 
other time, when I received an on- 
slaught from a hive of cross bees, and 
which stand as guardians over the 
whole apiary against the intrusions of 
thieves, I had the pleasure of seeing 
(even tho at close range) that my nose 
was a good big inch from the mesh of 
the veil. 

I am not sure but if I were to work 
in the apiary day in and day out that 
I would use it exclusively; for one of 
the things I do like is to wear a hat I 
am used to. The ordinary cap will not 
support the average veil in a way that 
protects one properly, and I very often 
wear a cap, and with that the globe is 
just the thing.—E. R. Root, in Glean- 
ings in Bee-Culture. 


Introducing Queens.—The best pos- 
sible plan for an expert may be a very 
poor one fora novice. To illustrate: 
I have for the past two years guaran- 
teed the safe introduction of the queens 
that I have sold. Last year I advised 
the caging of the queen against the 
side of a comb of hatching brood. 
There were some failures; mostly, I 
believe, thru lack of thoroness in de- 
tails—the management was such that 
the bees burrowed under the cage and 
releast the queen too soon. This year 
I am advising purchasers to let the 
bees release the queen by eating out 
the candy from the end of the ship- 
ping-cage ; taking the extra precaution 
to have all of the brood removed from 
the colony until the queen begins lay- 
ing. The failures are very few, in- 
deed. I think, however, that the only 
really infallible method is to release 
the queen upon combs of hatching 





SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds, 


We have made arrangements so th- 
: \ 8 80 that w 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by fon 
or express, at the following prices, cash win 


the order: with 
535 (10% Oo2s 
Sweet Clover (white) ...... 70c $1.20 an en 
Crimson Clover ........... Wc 1.20 275 ‘sm 
Alsike Clover.............. 80c 150 350 cm 
White Clover...........0s- 9c 1.70 3.75 (a 
Alfalfa Clover .......<s... 80c 1.40 325 ;'> 


Prices subject to market changes. ve aaa 
Add 25 cents to your order, for Cartage 
wanted by freight. : 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, IL}, 


BEE-SUPPLIES! & 


42 Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices-@ 
POUDER’s HONEY-JARS and every. 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
freee WALTER S. POUDER, 4 
512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. #. 


FAAAAINNNE 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames, 
Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually workt 

the quickest of any foundation made, 


j. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Mannfacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 


CHEA FARM 


LANDS 


Located on the Illinois Central R.R. in 


SOUTHERN .. 
WE WLLINOIS 


ana also located on the Yazoo & Mississipp 
Valley R.R. in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 


of Mississippi—specially adapted to the 
raising of 


CORN AND HOGS. 


SO] Richest + World. 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 


E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, 


Ill. Cent. R.R. Co., Park Row, Room 415, 
24A24t CHICAGO, ILL. 
Piease mention Bee Journal when Wri’ 


Rocky Mountain Bee-Plant Seed! 


(Cleome integrifolia. ) 


..-FREE AS A PREMIUM... 


The ABC of Bee-Culture says of it: “ This 
is a beautiful plant for the flower-garden, \ 
say nothing of the honey it produces. It grows 
fromtwo to three feet in hight and bears large, 
clusters of bright pink flowers. It grows natur- 
ally on the Rocky Mountains, and in Colorado, 
where it is said to furnish large quantities 0! 
honey.”’ : : 

We have a few pounds of this Cleome seed, 
and offer to mail a %-pound package as 4 pre 
mium for sending us ONE NEW subscriber | 
the American Bee Journal, with $1. "4 
pound by mail for 40 cents. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0. 


118 Michigan St. CHICAGO ILL. 
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brood, with no bees present except the 
young bees that hatch from the combs. 
"_Bee-Keepers’ Review. 





speaking of Robbing, many times the 
iat st pret is todo nothing. When 
cobbers get started on a weak queen- 
jess colony, itis about as well to let 
them finish up first as last. If there is 
much honey in the hive it can be taken 
out, leaving justa little for the robbers 
to finish up. If the colony is strong 
enough to be worth saving, giving ita 
queen will make it pluck up courage to 
defend itself: — Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture. 





Preventing the Biting of Cappings. 
_Mr. Hairston, of Indian Territory, 
writes that he finds the bees more loth 
to leave the supers after the harvest is 
ove: than during the honey-fiow. It is 
at this time, that is, after the harvest, 
that they are inclined to bite the cap- 
pings when disturbed. He says that 
he noticed that they did not bite cap- 
pings so long as there was unsealed 
honey for them to fillupon; taking a 
hint from this, he pours a little ex- 
tracted honey on the escape-board, near 
the escape, when putting the board in 
place, andin this way he entirely pre- 
vents the biting of cappings. Another 
thing : For some reason the bees leave 
the super more readily when the honey 
is used.—Bee-Keepers’ Review. 





WE HAVE IT AT LAST! 


We have finally succeeded in getting a SMALL 
quantity of the seed of the YELLOW variety of 
sweet clover. This kind blooms from two to 
four weeks earlier than the common or white 
variety of sweet clover. It also grows much 
shorter, only about two feetin hight. It is as 
much visited by the bees as the white, and usu- 
ally comes into bloom ahead of white clover 
and basswood. We offer the seed as a premium 


A QUARTER POUND FOR SENDING 
ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 


So long as it lasts, we will mail a quarter 
pound of the seed to a regular paid-up subscri- 
ber who sends us ONE NEW subscriber for the 
American Bee Journal one year, with $1.00; or 4 
pound by mail for 30 cents. 


We have been trying for years to secure this 
seed, and finally succeeded in getting it. It is 
new seed, gathered last season by an old per- 
sonal friend of ours, so we know it is all right. 
Sut we have only asmall supply. When nearly 
out we will mention it. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL, 
California ! If you care to know of its 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 


paper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 


handsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - San FRAnNcIsco, CAL. 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 








Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The Monette Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use ip 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a ee 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan St.. Chicago, [lL 


THE BOXERS OF CHINA 

are attempting to solve a gigantic 
problem, but they are going about itin 
the wrong way, and will never succeed. 
Some people, in this country, seem to 
think that they have as great a puzzle 
on their hands in selecting a location 
for a home. They will certainly go 
about it in the wrong way unless they 
inspect the beautiful farming country 
on the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway, in Marinette 
County, Wisconsin, where the crops 
are of the best, work plenty, fine mar- 
kets, excellent climate, pure, soft 
water; land sold cheap and on long 
time. Why rent a farm when you can 
buy one for less than you pay for rent? 
Address C. E. Rollins, Land Agent, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 











‘¢ The Wheels of Progress.’’ 


Now that a political compaign is on, we may 
expect to hear a good deal from the spell-bind- 
ers of all parties about the “wheels of prog- 
ress.”” One cannot always be sure what the po- 
litical orator thinks he means, butif he is really 
interested in the “wheels of progress,” we 
might take him into almost auy farmyard and 
show him the real article. 

We say “almost any” farmyard—because the 
use of the Handy low-down farm wagon is be- 
coming almost universal, and it is on these 
wagons that we find the real wheels of progress. 
The truth is that no progressive farmer is con- 
tent, now, to use one of the old high-wheeled 
wagons when he can geta‘“* Handy” for less 
money. 

This is a question every farmer should con- 
sider before his fall hauling ison hand. One 
man with a“ Handy” will do nearly as much 
work as two men witha high wagon, and the 
broad tires of the “‘ Handy” prevent rutting, 
and roll easily over ground where a narrow- 
tired wagon would mire. 

The Handy wagon with broad tires has come 
to stay. The leaders in their manufacture are 
the Electric Wheel Co.,of Quincy, Ill. They 
make also, low steel wheels, with any width 
tire, to fitany wagon. Send for descriptive cat- 
alog and prices. You will be surprised to learn 
how cheaply you can getaset of wheels for 
your old wagon. Mention the Bee Journal. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 

you cannot afford to be without the best 

Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 
Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first.foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 








25 cents Cash Z, 
paid for Beeswax. * 


This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
25 cents a pound— 
CASH—for best yel- 


low, upon its receipt, or 28 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 
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CHICAGO, Aug. 7.—Fancy white comb honey 
is selling at 15c per pound, with No.1 grades 
bringing 14@15c. Phere is not much demand at 
present, and will not be until this hot spell shall 
pass. Very few amber grades on the market 
and yet what there is does not sell. Extracted 
white, 7@7%c: amber, 64%@6\c; dark, 6@6%c 
Beeswax, 28c. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 8.—The demand for ex- 
tracted honey is slow, while the shipments are 
many. I quote as follows: White clover, 8@ 
Sec; Southern and amber, 64%@i7c. Comb honey 
sells as fast as it arrives at the following prices: 
Fancy, 16@16%c; No. 1,15c. Beeswax, good de- 
mand, 25c. C. H. W. WeBer. 


Boston, Aug. 8.—Fancy 1-pound cartons, 17c; 
A 1, 15@16c; No.1, 15c; No. 2, 12@13c. Extracted 
honey from 7%@8%c, as to quality. 

It is too early in the season and too warm for 
any inquiry on honey, so prices named are only 
nominal. The prospects in this vicinity seem 
to be fora light crop. BLaksg, Scott & Les. 


BUFFALO, July 20.—For strictly fancy white 
one-pound comb honey we are getting 16@17c. 
Any grade sells high—10@15c, as to grade. 

BATTERSON & Co. 


KANSAS City, July 20.—We quote: New No.1 
white comb, 14@15c; No. 1 amber, 14c; dark, 13c. 
Extracted, old, 6@6%; no new in market. Bees- 
wax, 22@25c. Cc. C. CLemons & Co, > 


Detroit, Aug. 10—Fancy white comb, 14@15c; 
No 1, 13@14c; no amber or dark to quote. White 
extracted, 6%@7c. M. H. Hunt & Son, 


New York, July 26.—There is a fair demand 
for white comb honey, and enough arriving 
from the South to supply the demand. Fancy 
white sells at 15c; No. 1 white, 13@14c; No. 2 
white, 11@12c. Extracted remains rather quiet, 
and the market is sufficiently stockt to meet the 
demand. Beeswax very firm at 28@2%c. 

HiILpReTH & SEGELKEN. 


Sawn FRANCISCO, July 18.—White comb, 12@ 
12%c; amber, 9@11; dark, 64%@7%c. Extracted, 
white, 74%@8c; light amber, 7@7%c; amber, 
6@6%c. Beeswax, 26@27c. 

Amber grades are in fair supply, both comb 
and extracted, and there is a moderate business 
doing in the same at prevailing figures, mostly 
in a small jobbing way and on local account. 
Large dealers are purchasing only to fill imme- 
diate orders, not caring to stock up at present 
prices. Water-white honey is scarce and in a 
limited way is salable at tolerably stiff figures. 





WANTED—HONEY AND BEESWAX. 

We have atremendous and growing trade in 
this line, and would like to hear from all who 
have such goods to sell in any part of the coun- 
try, with quality, description, and lowest cash 
price. Tos. C. STANLEY & Son, Fairfield, [11. 
WANTE COMB HONEY AND EX- 

TRACTED HONEY. Will 
buy your honey, no matter what quantity. Mail 
sample with vour price expected delivered in 
Cincinnati. I pay cash on delivery. C. H. W. 
WEBER, 2146 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


W ante To Buy Honey 


What ha ve you to offer 
and at what price ? 
ED WILKINSON, Wilton, Wis. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


FALL SPECIALTIES 


Shipping-Cases, Root’s No-Drip; Five-Gallon 
Cans for extracted honey, Danz. Cartons for 
comb honey. Cash or trade for beeswax. Send 
for catalog. M.H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


was Highest Grade on Earths 


Three Select Breeding Queens, $2.75, 
BY RETURN MAIL, 
HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


33Dtf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SUPERIOR HONEY QUEENS. Bred from our 
superior strain of Italian Queens. Untested, 
each, 50 cents; % dozen, $2.75; tested, 75 cents: 
% dozen, $4.00. LEININGER BROS., ) 
33Dtf Fort Jennings; Ohio. | 

















Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXtFaGtors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


* Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


a> W. M. GERRISH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





MADE TO ORDER. 


BINGHAM 
—— BRASS —— 
SMOKERS 


made of sheet-brass which does not rust or burn 
Out should lasta life-time. You need one, but 
they cost 25 cents more than tin 
of the same size. The little pen 
cut shows our brass hinge put 
on the three larger sizes. 

No wonder Bingham’s 4-inch 
Smoke Engine goes without puff- 
ing and does not 


DROP INKY DROPS. 


The perforated steel fire-grate 
has 381 holes to air the fuel and 
support the fire. 

Prices; Heavy Tin Smoke 
Engine, four-inch Stove, per 
mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, $1.10; 
three-inch, $1.00; 24-inch, 90 
cents; two-inch, 65 cents. 


BINGHAM 
SMOKERS 


are the original, and have all 
the improvements, and have 
been the STANDARD OF 
for 22 years. Address, 


T. F. BINGHAM, 


Farwell, Mich. 


LARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


NOOLITTLE... 


has coneluded to sell 
QUEENS in their season 
during 1900, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
3 Untested Queens.. 2.25 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.25 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.00 
lselect tested queen 1.50 
> = ** Queens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing .2.50 
Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 




















Direct Dra Pertaal 
BINGHAM 





EXCELLENCE 








Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
Belgian Hare Glide SReepeRs. Price 2c. 


Inland Poultry Journal Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


11A 26t 





jar Dadant'’s 


Foundation, 2" 








Year 
Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
ments. 


Year 
We guarantee 


satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? 
PURITY, FIRMNE No SAGAUTY. 
LOSS. 


SS, No SAGGING, Ng 


Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 


Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 














the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 








The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by Mail. 











CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill 


PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING. 


We sell 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised, 
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DR. MILLER’S 


Honey Queens 


One Untested Queen Free as a Premium 
for sending ONE New Subscriber 
to the American Bee Journal 
for one year. 


Bie 


We have been fortunate in making an 
arrangement with DR. C. C. MILLER—the 
well-known honey-specialist—to rear queens 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR US DURING THE 
SEASON OF 1900. ‘These Queens will be mailed in rotation, so 
‘* first come first served.”’ 

The Queens Dr. Miller will send out on our orders will be pre- 
cisely the same as those he rears for his own use, so of course they 
will be from his best stock. His best colony in 1899 had a queen 
reared in 1898; May 5, 1899, it had brood in 4 frames, and he gave it 
at that time a frame of brood without bees. It had no other help, 
but May 25a frame of brood with adhering bees was taken from it, 
and the same thing was repeated June 3, leaving it at that time 5 
frames of brood. It stored 178 sections of honey, weighing 159 
pounds (and that after July 20, in a poor season), being 2% times the 
average yield of all his colonies. A point of importance is the fact 
this colony did not swarm, and an inspection every week or 10 days 
showed that at no time during the entire season was there even so 
much as an egg in a queen-cell. Dr. Miller rears queens from this 
one. 

The demand nowadays is for BEES THAT GET THE HONEY 
when there is any to get, and Dr. Miller has such bees. You wil 
want to have a queen from his best, we are sure, even if she is not 
pure Italian. 

Do not send any orders to Dr. Miller, as all orders MUSTY;come 
thru us, according to our agreement. 

Remember, send us $1.00 for ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
American Bee Journal for one year, and YOU will get ONE OF DR. 
MILLER’S UNTESTED HONEY-QUEENS FREE AS A PREMIUM. This offer 
is made only to our present regular subscribers. Orders for queen 
are to be filled in rotation. 


Address all orders to GEORGE WwW. YORK & Co., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, IL!.. 
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